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render what I have written Meagre and Incomplete even while I Subscribe
Myself,
Sir,
Your most Humble Servant,
Edward Neville da Costa Andrade
At the Artillery College at Woolwich,
January, 1923
In 1923 Rutherford was President of the British Association, which
met at Liverpool. In his Presidential address he pointed out that at
the previous Meeting held in that city, in 1896, an account was given by
a young Italian, Marconi, who had signalled for a few hundred yards by
wireless waves, whereas at the present Meeting it was possible to broad-
cast a concert all over England. In those twenty-seven years complete
order had been attained, and most of the gaps filled, in the chemical
elements, while the first steps had been achieved in the disintegration of
atoms by the deliberate purpose of man. He warned his audience that the
laws which govern the massive world, in which we live and to which
we are accustomed, may not hold good in the nuclei of atoms. In
comparison with the past they were living in the heroic age of physics,
but it had been suggested that we might appear to future generations
as if still groping in the dark. This pessimistic suggestion found little
echo in Rutherford's mind, for he knew full well how solid and lasting
were the main achievements of physics.
He continued:
There is an error far too prevalent to-day that Science progresses by the
demolition of former well-established theories. Such is very rarely the
case. For example, it is often stated that Einstein's general theory of
relativity has overthrown the work of Newton on gravitation. No
statement can be further from the truth. Their works, in fact, are hardly
comparable for they deal with different fields of thought. So far as the
work of Einstein is relative to that of Newton, it is simply a generalisa-
tion and broadening of its basis, in fact a typical case of mathematical
and physical development. In general, a great principle is not dis-